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A FARMER'S FAITH 


@ | believe in farming as a way to live and make a living. 

@ | believe in the dignity of my work. 1 want no man’s 
patronage, preaching or pity. 

@ | believe in my soil. It will reward me in proportion to the 
thought, labor and love | give it. 

@ | believe in myself. My success depends on me more than 
on weather, luck or laws. 


@ | believe in my neighbors. My community, like my soil, 
returns to me as | give to it. 

q@ | believe in co-operation, in thinking for myself and acting 
with my fellows. 

@ | believe that only a united agriculture can insure justice 
and prevent inequality. 

@ | believe in education. The more I know the greater my 
ability to seize opportunities and to be happy. | insist that 
my children be enabled to learn to be useful, intelligent 
men and women. 


gq om ay in conservation. I will leave a better farm than 
took. 


@ I believe that living is the most important job in the world 
and | mean to plan my work so that my family and myself © 
will have the time and means to enjoy life. 


@ | face the years ahead with confidence, hope and cheer. 
q | believe in myself, my fellow man and a Supreme Being. 
q | believe in farming. 


—Andrew S. Wing. 
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The only training for occupations 
is thru occupations.—JoHN DEWEY. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL TEACHER'S JOB 
ITH the opening of a new school year, there will be a 
considerable number of men who are just beginning as 
workers in the field of vocational education in agriculture. 
It is quite probable that a majority of these new agricul- 
tural instructors are em- 


develop character and have a wholesome love and appreci- 
ation of rural life. 

As the other essential, we would suggest that the agricul- 
ture teacher's directed practice program must tend toward 
an improved and permanent agriculture. This means that 
each student’s farm practice work must be carefully deter- 
mined and must contribute to some worthy definite end. It 
is necessary that the follow-up work of the agriculture in- 
structor be practical and in keeping with the needs of the 
individual and of the community. Such a program will 
require that the instructor make a careful survey of the 
farm problems and weigh well the counsel of the agricultural 
leaders in his community. 

Thus the agricultural teacher's duties are many and of an 
exacting nature. To successfully perform these duties re- 
quires careful study and planning. Many teachers have 
found it helpful to prepare an outline of their program of 
work for the year. This outline should clearly state the 
objectives as well as the proposed means of accomplishing 
them. If each teacher will prepare such a program of work 
it will help him define his job.—r. FE. m. 


WHY CONTESTS? 
HERE is more or less discussion regarding the value of 
any type of high school contests, due largely to the fact 


ployed in their first teach- 
ing positions. Consequently, 
they are confronted with 
the problem of formulating 
clearly and definitely the 
nature of their new task. 

There is no doubt that 
the voeational agriculture 
instructor has a responsibil- 
ity that is somewhat differ- 
ent than that of the aver- 
age high school teacher. His 
work requires both diver- 
sity and thoroness of effort. 
However, the agricultural 
department must be con- 
sidered as an integral part 
of the school system. It is 
essential, therefore, that 
each vocational agriculture 
instructor have his job well 
defined in order that his 
efforts may be properly di- 
rected, 

There are two fundamen- 
tal principles which are of 
paramount importance to 
the efficiency of every agri- 
culture instructor’s work. 
Each must be carefully con- 
sidered if the greatest sue- 
cess is to be attained. 

Successful classroom 
teaching is the first essen- 
tial. Such instruction will 
represent far more than the 
mere acquisition of certain 
technical facts by the mem- 
bers of the class. Good 
teaching will involve clear 
thinking and the develop- 


SUBSRIPTIONS TO 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


GRICULTURAL EDUCATION is published at 
cost by the Meredith Publishing Company. The 
editorial-managing staff serves gratis. These are the 
reasons why the magazine can be mailed monthly, 
the 12 months of the year, to each subscriber for $1. 
In order to make it possible to continue the plan 
of editing-managing-publishing the magazine, it will 
be necessary to depend upon each state supervisor of 
agricultural education, either personally or thru his 
vocational teachers’ state association, to secure the 
subseription of each vocational agricultural teacher 
in his state. These subscriptions, both renewals and 
new subscriptions, may best be secured at the time 
of the annual conference of vocational teachers. 

The list of subscribers in each state should be sent 
to the Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, 
lowa. One check covering the total of the subserip- 
tions should accompany the list. 

In view of the generosity of the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, every vocational agriculture teacher, 
teacher-trainer, trainee, and supervisor in the United 
States should subscribe to this excellent magazine. 
We should no longer impose upon the good graces of 
the publishers by letting them make up the deficit 
on the cost of this magazine each year. If each state 
will send in a check covering the amount of $1 for a 
12 months’ subscription for each teacher and others 
indicated above, the publishers will not have a deficit 
to make good. 

How many states will send in a list with remit- 
tances now in which every vocational agriculture 
teacher, supervisor, teacher-trainer, and trainee will 
be ineluded ?—Z. M. Smith, Business Manager. 


that many teachers empha- 
size winning more than in- 
struction and are prone to 
put in much of their time 
coaching three or four men 
and neglecting the rest of 
the class. However, I be- 
lieve the situation has im- 
proved much in the last 
few years and we find that 
contests have a real educa- 
tional value. 

From the standpoint of 
the boy, membership on a 
judging team carries with it 
considerable honor. It gives 
him a_ certain prestige 
among his own group and 
is evidence to his parents 
and neighbors that he has 
ability along certain lines. 
A trip to the college or 
wherever the contest is held 
has certain social values as 
well as the technical values 
he receives from the con- 
test. 

From the teacher’s stand- 
point the contest may be 
used as a means of stimu- 
lating interest in the work 
as well as being a reward 
for conscientious effort. 

From the standpoint of 
the colfege holding state 
contests there are several 
advantages. First, it keeps 
the teachers on their toes 
because they cannot hope 
to make a fair placing un- 
less their teams are well 
trained in up-to-date de- 


ment of sound judgment ability on the part of every student. 
The most efficient teaching will also include the guidance 
and the spark of enthusiasm which will inspire farm boys to 


velopments and techniques. Second, a contest brings in the 
boys of the high school group so they may see the college 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Professional 


The 


PAUL J. 


HE first 
paper of this 
series dealt 


with “the Teach- 
er’s Job.” It was 
there pointed out 
that teaching, to 
be effective, must 
as in all other pro- 
ductive activity, 
be a planful pro- 
cedure involving 
clarity as to objec- 
tives, a knowledge 
of the raw mate- 
rials to be used, and skill with appropri- 
ate tools. 

A philosophy of education may be ex- 
pected to contribute to the teacher's 
understanding of the objectives of edu- 
cation as it concerns all of us and par- 
ticularly as it involves his own pupils. 
Broad and intensive study of a field of 
knowledge and practice, whether agri- 
culture, homemaking or history, should 
help him to the requisite degree of 
mastery of appropriate tools. 

The knowiedge of the raw materials 
upon which he works, namely human 
beings, will come from two sources. He 
will know a good deal about humans 
from the fact that he is one himself and 
has always associated with them. We 
all must know people in order to man- 
age our everyday lives, as we do not all 
need to know chemistry. But a teacher 
needs more thoro and more exact knowl- 
edge of human behavior than he can 
ordinarily expect to acquire in this inci- 
dental fashion, if he is even to approach 
the degree of efficiency within his capac- 
ity to achieve. Particularly he needs to 
know human behavior as it relates to 
learning. A more or less systematic 
study of psychology represents the 
other source of knowledge of human 
behavior beyond that incidental to life 
itself. It is our purpose in this paper 
and the next to indicate a few guiding 
principles in the field of man’s learning 
behavior. 


What Is Learning? 


At this moment I am engaged in 
writing the words here being set down. 
Time was when I could not write. Now 
I can and do. I have “learned to write,” 
as we say in truth. And this means sim- 
ply that whereas once the presence of 
writing materials and the desire or com- 
mand to write could not possibly have 
brought forth appropriate behavior on 
my part, now they do so. Something 
has taken place between that time and 
this. That something consisted of be- 
havior on my part. Nothing else in this 
world could by any chance have 
wrought this change in me but myself. 
This is one of the profoundest facts in 
nature. Learning is the process by 


P. J. Kruse 


Nature of Learning 


which an organism thru its own activity 
becomes changed as to its behavior. 

Yesterday I was emotionally stirred 
on looking over some pictures of moun- 
tains, glaciers, trees, clouds, and streams 
sent to me five years ago by a friend in 
the Puget Sound country. I sat at my 
desk and thru the visual stimulus of 
arrangements of black and white on 
little pieces of paper experienced feel- 
ings such as these same bits of paper 
could at one time not possibly have 
evoked. I freely confess to a tightness 
in the throat and a smarting of the eyes 
as I looked at the pictures and re-read 
my friend’s comments. Thru my earlier 
behavior in relation to trees, mountains, 
and the rest and also in relation to 
representations of such on paper, I had 
been changed so that the pictures 
brought forth the reactions of feeling 
mentioned above. It is worth noting 
that we may properly and usefully 
speak of learning to behave emotion- 
ally, to feel this way or that in given 
situations. 

We have now illustrated learning in 
the realm of skills and feelings. Things 
known may of course also be the conse- 
quence of learning. You ask me to name 
a psychologist who has made large con- 
tributions along the line of the present 
discussion, and I answer, “Thorndike.” 
At one time I could not have so replied, 
just as there was a time when I did not 
know that Albany is the capital of New 
York. I have learned. 


Fundamental Principle of 
Association 


Everyday observation as well as con- 
trolled experiment indicate clearly that 
experiences that occur together tend to 
recur together. The fact that when I 
see or think of Tiger Lilies I also get 
an image of my grandmother’s garden is 
adequately accounted for by the fact 
that I did many times experience Tiger 
Lilies in grandmother’s garden; that is, 
I experienced them together. One 
aspect of the whole situation, namely 
Tiger Lilies, is now sufficient to call up 
a picture of what I call my grand- 
mother’s garden. 

Note particularly the expression ez- 
perienced together. It is not sufficient 
that two things be within my range of 
vision at the same time, that is that 
they be together. They must be ez- 
perienced together. It is altogether 
probable, for example, that there were 
other flowers associated with the Tiger 
Lilies, but they were not associated 
with them in my experience sufficiently 
so as to be a part of the picture which 
I now get. I did not sufficiently react 
to them together. On the contrary. the 
corner of the house where the Tiger 
Lilies grew is clearly a part of the pic- 
ture. 
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Similarly in your teaching, for ex- 
ample, a boy may have been within the 
range of view of a given horse and at 
the same time heard the expression, 
Percheron, with little or no consequent 
probability that the sight of the horse 
again will call up the term Percheron 
or reversely. There must be a degree of 
“togetherness” of the two as Thorndike 
says. Similarly a teacher wonders why, 
despite the fact that he has practiced a 
boy repeatedly on a given proof for a 
theorem in geometry, the boy fails in 
the test. He may know the proof if you 
start him on it, but he has not suffi- 
ciently experienced this proof and the 
given theorem together so that the asso- 
ciation is established. 

Note also in the statement of the 
principle of association, the term tend. 
This is not a world of absolutes, but of 
tendencies. Just as vision or hearing 
may vary in clarity in different situa- 
tions for the same person and for dif- 
ferent people under the same external 
situation, so may this “experiencing to- 
gether” vary from a weak to a vigorous 
thing. If, for example, a boy is inter- 
ested in building a shelter for his pigs 
and an adult offers a suggestion for 
measuring rafters accurately, there may 
well be a very close experiencing to- 
gether of what is said and a picture by 
the boy of how he shall proceed. The 
tendency for the boy to remember what 
was said, on the recurrence of a situ- 
ation requiring the cutting of rafters 
may be very great. 

On the contrary if a boy is told in a 
classroom how to cut rafters with no 
prospect of need for doing so, what is 
said may have very slight tendency to 
recur to the boy later when he under- 
takes to cut some. And here we have in 
essence the psychological basis of teach- 
ing by the project method. 

The principle of association thus 
interpreted gives the basis of the psy- 
chology of learning. All teaching re- 
solves into providing conditions of ex- 
perience for the pupi such that his later 
behavior will be in keeping with the 
objectives set up. 


The Principle of Self Activity 


Consider again the definition of learn- 
ing proposed early in this paper. Learn- 
ing ts the process by which an organism 
thru its own activity becomes changed 


as to its behavior. We have indicated - 


that the fundamental principle basic to 
this process is that of association, 
whereby experiences which occur to- 
gether tend to recur together. We shall 
now undertake to see the significance of 
activity on the part of the organism in 
this process of learning. We have recog- 
nized it in our stressing the importance 
of experiencing things together. But the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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mutter is 80 Important as to warrant an 
emphasis from another point of view. 

Many a parent, on observing be- 
havior on the part of his chiid which he 
thinks unbecoming to one who has had 
the privilege of association with him- 
self, the parent, is wont to remark, 
“You ought to know better than that.’ 
In truth the child probably should, in 
the sense that it would be desirable. 
Should he however be expected to 
under the circumstances? 

We would all grant there should be 
more health in the world. Such a state 
would be desirable. But can it be ex- 
pected under the conditions? Sound 
social philosophy recognizes that health 
for a group of people cannot be achieved 
thru toreing it upon them. The people 
must achieve it thru their own activity. 
‘There are communities where no case of 
diphtheria has occurred in a long time. 
In others there are still many deaths 
from this cause every year. The health 
regulations may well be as rigid in the 
second class of communities as in the 
first, but the people have not been 
brought to the point of doing the things 
that will prevent this scourge. 

It would not only be desirable that 
the child “know better” than, for ex- 
ample, to handle his food with his fin- 
gers, but he might be expected to know 
and do better if he had been given every 
encouragement toward using appropri- 
ate implements. The example of the 
behavior of the parent may not be suf- 
ficient for many children, tho the im- 
portance of that as an aid cannot be 
questioned. Some means must be em- 
ployed for getting the child to use the 
appropriate implement, however im- 
perfectly, and with as much satisfaction 
to himself as possible. 

Intellectual acceptance of the princi- 
ple of self activity is so general that it 
has found expression in proverbial 
statements such as “We learn to do by 
doing,” “Practice makes perfect.” But 
violation of the principle in practice is 
so common as to itself have become 
proverbial. 

The nature of the work in the teach- 
ing of vocational agriculture is such as 
to make observance of this principle 
easier than in many other subjects of 
study. Compare, for example, the dif- 
ficulties in the way of the teacher of 
ancient history in getting pupils to be 
genuinely self-active, with the com- 
paratively easy task of the teacher of 
agriculture who may utilize a boy’s 
activity in the construction of a poultry 
house as the means for teaching princi- 
ples of building construction. But this 
very ease of application of the principle 
carries with it an obligation for its 
fuller use. We shall therefore under- 
take in what follows to indicate some 
precautions that need to be observed 
by all teachers, and perhaps particu- 
larly by teachers of agriculture. 


Precautions in Application of 
Principle of Self-Activity 


As indicated in the first paper of this 
series good teaching implies clarity on 
the part of the teacher as to the objec- 
tives sought in any unit of teaching or 
learning. It frequently happens in the 
enthusiasm of doing things that we 
crave doing, such as hammering, saw- 
ing, climbing onto roofs, and so on, that 
we lose ourselves in the activity and so 
lose sight of the objective. This is not 
s0 serious in the case of the worker 


himself: in fact it may well be within 
limits a very desirable outcome. How- 
ever if the activity is one engaged in as 
a means to education, it is mghly im- 
portant that the teacher keep clearly 
pefore himself the educational objec- 
tives to be attained. Otherwise he may 
very well become engaged in construct- 
ing buildings rather than in building 
behavior on the part of his pupils. The 
self-activity, to be most effective, must 
always be appropriate to the end set up. 
This for the pupil may well be the com- 
pleted structure; for the teacher it may 
be the acquisition of certain manipula- 
tive skills, the development of attitudes 
toward work, or the acquisition of 
knowledge of facts and principles of 
construction. 

It seems appropriate here to suggest 
one of the limitations of the project as 
a teaching method. Unless carefully 
selected or guided it may very readily 
become too large for the educational 
objectives which are to be achieved. 
Since one of the real advantages of such 
a method of teaching attaches to com- 
pleting the unit, it is important that 
the unit be such as can be completed 
without taking time properly belonging 
to other units in a well-balanced pro- 
gram. This point is made here because 
of the risk of the teacher’s missing it in 
his enthusiasm for self-active behavior 
on the part of his pupils. 

Another precaution to be observed in 
relation to securing self-activity on the 
part of learners may be mentioned. It 
frequently happens that a group proj- 
ect goes very well because those who 
are already most adept, and so least in 
need of practice, do the greater part of 
the work, because they can and enjoy 
doing it. The consequence may well be 
that in the interest of a job well done, 
the pupils who most need to engage in 
the activities involved are least active. 
The biblical saying, “To him that hath 
shall be given” finds exemplification 
here. It frequently requires skillful 
handling by the teacher to make use of 
the lesser gifted and still have a good 
product to show his supervisor. Obvi- 
ously when the projects are individual 
this problem is minimized. 

It seems desirable to call attention 
here to a distinction that carries a dif- 
ference. Self-activity is sometimes in- 
terpreted to mean only self-initiated 


activity. As the term is used in this 
paper it means rather self-propelled 
activity. It is true that the difference 
is one of degree rather than one of 
essence. But it is important, never- 
theless. 

By way of illustration, my writing of 
this paper was not self-initiated. It was 
initiated by the editor of this section of 
the journal. Had it not been that he 
asked me if 1 would write a series of 
papers, it is altogether unlikely that | 
should be writing this paper. Still I am 
manifesting true self-activity as we 
have used the term. I am motivated by 
satisfaction inherent in the doing and 
to be derived from the consequences. 
It may be worthwhile to mention that 
under the circumstances I shall prob- 
ably not be self-active effectively much 
longer, having been at the work most 
of a morning and having a plan to do 
one other task before noon. 

Likewise boys who would not of 
themselves initiate the study of geome- 
try might become effectively self-active, 
once their activity were stimulated by 
whatever means appropriate to the 
situation. It seems clear that what we 
mean by self-activity is activity with 
as much of self in it as possible. That 
there can be some learning with a mini- 
mum of self-activity will be granted: 
that learning is effective largely in pro- 
portion to the activity of the self is 
equally true, and the point here stressed. 


Summary 


In brief we have proposed a defini- 
tion of learning which seems meaningful 
and workable; namely, that it is the 
process by which an organism thru its 
own activity becomes changed as to its 
behavior. ‘The fundamental basis, in 
the nature of the organism, for this 
learning process is the principle of asso- 
ciation to the effect that experiences 
that occur together tend to recur to- 
gether. The necessity of togetherness 
in experience of the aspects of the en- 
vironment that are to be associated in 
later behavior was stressed. It is thru 
the self-activity of the organism, what 
it does in relation to stimulating situ- 
ations, that learning is possible. 


Editor's Note—This and “Skillful 
Teaching” are worth the price of ad- 
mission. 


Forty-one Vocational Agriculture Teachers Attend Special Graduate Session in 
Agricultural Education at the University of Missouri, Columbia 
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Methods 


Skillful Teaching 


CARSIE HAMMONDS, Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Kentucky 


HERE are those who believe that 

skillful teaching is inherent in the 

ways or forms or methods of 
teaching. These people have a feeling 
that if they learn what the project 
method is or what the problem method 
is they are all set. Almost any method 
may be truly educative, merely amus- 
ing, or positively harmful to the learner, 
depending upon how skillfully that 
method is used. 

There is no royal road to skillful 
teaching. Genuine skill in teaching, for 
most of us, comes only thru continued 
study and persistent, painstaking prac- 
tice, assuming even then that we have 
some initiative and resourcefulness to 
begin with. Good teaching requires all 
the initiative and resourcefulness of 
which any teacher is capable. The per- 
son who lacks these qualities cannot be- 
come a skillful teacher. 

This article names and discusses 
briefly, with application to vocational 
agriculture, five characteristics of skill- 
ful teaching. Skillful vocational teach- 
ing: 

1. Secures thinking on the part of the 
learner. 

2. Challenges the learner. 

3. Gives an understanding of the ma- 
terial learned. 

4. Secures desirable results (in the 
learner) that are permanent. 


5. Assures that the material learned 
is frequently used by the learner. 


Skillful Vocational Teaching Se- 
cures Thinking on the Part 
of the Learner 


Skillful teaching must secure think- 
ing on the part of the learner if the fol- 
lowing assumptions are correct: (1) 
that learning is essentially a thinking 
process; (2) that training to think in 
the vocation is one of the desired results 
in teaching that vocation. 

The first assumption is based upon 
these facts: We learn things or fix them 
in the mind largely by the associations 
or relationships which exist between 
them and other things. These associ- 
ations or relationships are usually es- 
tablished as a result of thinking. 

We shall see further on that if the 
material learned is to be retained it 
should be used. Use forms more asso- 
ciations. Now, the only information 
which, otherwise than by accident, can 
be put into logical use is that acquired 
in the course of thinking. Anything 
thought out makes a more definite and 
permanent impression on the mind than 
the same thing committed to memory 
by rote. This again is probablv due to 
the associations formed in thinking. 
Thinking is the most economical way 
of most learning. 

Thought gives meaning. Something 
thought out acquires a meaning it could 


not possess if it were presented as a 
pure statement of fact. Principles can- 
not be taught—that is, understood— 
unless the student thinks. Without 
understanding “principles” the thinking 
must be empirical—there are no con- 
nections, no relations. The empirical 
method affords no way of discriminat- 
ing between right and wrong conclu- 
sions. Hence, as Dewey points out, it 
is responsible for a multitude of false 
beliefs—e.g., that potatoes should be 
planted in the dark (or light) of the 
moon. Empirical thinking gives no 
basis for coping with the new and vari- 
able. Without recognition of a prin- 
ciple, power gained cannot be trans- 
ferred to new and dissimilar situations. 
When principles are not taught only a 
prescription type of vocational teach- 
ing is possible. Principles cannot be 
taught unless the student thinks. 

The second assumption—that train- 
ing to think in the vocation is one of the 
desired results in teaching that vocation 
—is based upon the fact that success in 
most vocations is dependent upon the 
ability to plan or manage. If the ability 
to think in the vocation is not developed 
while one is being trained for the voca- 
tion a risk is run that ability to think 
in the vocation will not be developed. 
Even if the student is trained to think 
in materials other than the vocation, it 
does not necessarily follow that he will 
be able to think in terms of the voca- 
tion. Studies in psychology make it 
apparent that the acquisition of an 
ability in one field does not necessarily 
mean that this ability can be used in 
other fields. If the student is to use his 
training in a vocation, this is all the 
more reason why he should be taught 
to think in that vocation. 


If thinking is not developed the stu- 
dent is not prepared to meet new situ- 
ations intelligently. In most vocations 
there can be no end to new situations. 
Vocations change. The situations in the 
vocation will rarely be the same as in 
the school. Thought furnishes the way 
by which new methods of procedure 
may be initiated; it is the only way in- 
formation may be applied to life situ- 
ations. 


If the student does not think, he will 
not be able to discriminate “tested be- 
liefs from mere assertions. guesses, and 
opinions” (Dewey—How We Think. p. 
27). Most vocational literature is full 
of “mere assertions, guesses, and opin- 
ions.” The student must continue to 
acquire information after he leaves 
school from such activities as reading 
and conversation. He must be able to 
discriminate. 

The student cannot be taught to 
think unless he thinks while being 
taught. One learns to think well onlv 
by good thinking. The success of teach- 
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ing students to think depends upon how 
much thinking they do. 


Skillful Teaching Challenges 
the Learner 


Much so-called teaching is not chal- 
lenging. When the teacher or the book 
supplies solutions ready-made, when 
the teacher’s chief aim is to get the 
students to reiterate their lessons cor- 
rectly, when the material presented is 
so easy that it gives no ground for in- 
quiry or so difficult that it makes in- 
quiry hopeless, when the material is not 
connected with the experiences of the 
learners, when only that which is fa- 
miliar to the students is considered, 
when the intellectual interests of the 
students are not kept alive—the learner 
is not challenged. Problems must chal- 
lenge the efforts of the students. Prob- 
lems from a common-sense analysis 
must have value to the students. They 
must be student-problems. If students 
are to think they must be challenged. 
bse students are challenged, they will 
think. 


Skillful Vocational Teaching Gives 
an Understanding of the 
Material Learned 


Of what we were supposed to have 
been taught what do we now retain? 
For the most part, it is only that which 
we really understood clearly. How can 
a teacher hope to have the students 
retain something which they really 
never did possess? Repeating, psy- 
chologists tell us that facts are fixed in 
the mind largely by associations, or 
relationships; which exist between them 
and other facts. A given fact bearing 
no relationships to other facts can be 
retained only with the greatest diffi- 
culty, if at all; but if relationships be- 
tween it and other facts are once clearly 
seen, the mind becomes strangely able 
to retain it. Understanding and think- 
ing are closely related. Where students 
understand any fact, principle of law, 
they have thought it thru until its im- 
portant relationships to other facts, 

rinciples or laws have become clear. 

hen students see clearly why a thing 
is true, they have established one of the 
most important kinds of relationships, 
causal relationships. If vocational teach- 
ing is well done, the door is opened to 
causes and causal relationships, to col- 
lateral fields of knowledge, to related 
problems. : 

Most of the problems in the vocations 
we teach are rooted in the sciences. Do 
we give enough consideration to this 
fact? Some of us are accused of doing 
a prescription type of teaching. No 
one understands a prescription. 

Do vou consider the vocation which 
you teach a science? What makes it a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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38 
science”? Let us take Dewey's illustra- 
tion from the field o! engineering—that 
of bridge building. Is bridge-building 
a science? Mathematics and physics are 
the sciences which contribute to bridge 
building. There is a science of bridge 
building in the sense that there is a 
certain body of independent scientific 
material, mathematics and physics, 
from which selections may be made and 
organized to solve in practice the diffi- 
culties that present themselves in actual 
bridge building. The building of bridges 
itself is an art, not a science. When we 
bring the sciences of mechanics and 
mathematics to bear on bridge building, 
then we may speak of the science of 
bridge building. Men built bridges be- 
fore there was any well developed sei- 
ence of mathematics or physics. But 
with the development of physics there 
arose the possibility of building bridges 
more efficiently, and ability to build 
them under conditions with which pre- 
vious methods could not cope. Bridge 
building had become a science. 

Let us look at agriculture as another 
sample. Is agriculture a science? 

The accompanying diagram illus- 
trates the relationship between agricul- 
ture and the fundamental sciences. Just 
as bridge building in itself is an art, not 
a science, so is agriculture in itself an 
art. The sciences that contribute to 
agriculture are the sciences which they 
are, not sciences of agriculture. They 
become agriculture when selected por- 
tions of them are focused upon the 
problems presented in the art of agri- 
culture. 

Most of the vocations we teach are 
rooted in the sciences. Not to teach 
such a vocation as a science is to train 
for a little niche or groove—it is a nar- 
row education. We must do more than 
just train for a job. We must see that 
the student understands. He must 
understand not only in the sense of 
knowing why but in other senses in 
which we use the word understand. 
There seems little excuse for much vo- 
cational teaching that the pupil cannot 
understand. At the end of many les- 
sons, to use a slang expression, the ma- 
terial presented is as clear as mud. We 
teachers seem to think that, like muddy 
water, the material will clear up when 
set away. Instead of clearing up as 
muddy water might do, the whole thing 
evaporates, 


Skillful Teaching Secures Desir- 
able Results in the Learner 
That Are Permanent 


Good teachers leave enduring impres- 
sions in the minds and lives of their 
students. Why spend so much time 
teaching material that is not to be re- 
tained? Surely retention is important, 
even in the teaching of information. 
Information has one great function and 
apparently only one. It is used in think- 
ing. Without information we cannot 
think. Faets or principles cannot guide 
one in his thinking if these facts or 
principles have been forgotten. Is it 
true that it does not matter whether 
information learned in school is remem- 
bered or forgotten? If it is true. it is a 
serious indictment against the kind of 
information that is chosen to be taught. 

As Lancelot (Handbook of Teaching 
Skills) points out, the natural process 
of learning which is free to onerate out- 
side the school probably vields a type of 


learning more permanent than that of 
the schoolroom. Why? Probably be- 
cause students outside the school do 
not make conscious efforts to memorize 
information. Too frequently we direct 
our students to memorize, memorize, 
memorize. Our class meetings are re- 
gurgitations of memorized material, 
material soon to be forgotten. We get 
it into our heads that information is 
education and the way to get informa- 
tion is to memorize. No wonder the 
material is not retained. 

There is no inconsistency in saying 
that in schools students are taught too 
much and too little information. The 
accumulation and acquisition of infor- 
mation for purposes of reproduction in 
recitation and examination is made too 
much of. The goal becomes to hoard 
the information and display it when 
called for; poison of conceit is devel- 
oped because the student thinks he is 
becoming educated. On the other hand, 
information connected with thoughtful 
action is made too little of. If we ex- 
pect information to be retained it must 
be information that will function in the 
experience of the learner. 


Skillful Teaching Assures That the 
Material Learned Is Frequently 
Used By the Learners 


Making certain that materials learned 
ure frequently used by the learner is not 
an argument for drill as mere repetition. 
If we may call it repetition at all, it is 
repetition with a varying background. 
Understanding implies association, as 
we have seen. Subsequent use of the 
material learned—especially in thinking 
—implies the establishment of addi- 
tional associations. This is what we 
mean when we say that the material is 
more strongly fixed in the mind by use. 

If we were to examine the objectives 
set up and sponsored by any group such 
as the National Educational Associa- 
tion, we should observe that these ob- 
jectives demand imperatively that that 
which is learned in school be used in 
later life. This use in later life makes 
retention a necessity. Retention makes 
frequent use a necessity. A vocation is 
knowledge in use. The probability that 
we shall be able to use a bit of knowl- 
edge a few vears hence is greatly in- 
creased if we have used that bit of 
knowledge after the initial learning. 

Probably there is no mistake much 
more frequently made by teachers than 
the failure to provide situations calling 
for use of material previously learned. 
The material learned should be used in 
subsequent thinking. It should be used 
in suhseocnent doine. which, of course, 
includes thinking. Ideas are more likely 
to go tovether if thev are used or ex- 
nerienced together. If we as teachers 
want certain ideas to go together, we 
should make a conscious effort to see 


that the ideas are experienced together 
by the learner. We are often shocked 
when the student fails to put ideas to- 
gether, fails to use an idea in a new 
situation. If we expect a “principle” to 
be used in a vocation, we must see that 
many connections are made. Not all 
can be made at once. We must see that 
the material is frequently used by the 
learner. Many uses make many con- 
nections and result in many associa- 
tions. Teaching of this kind is not 
mechanical. Instead of being a substi- 
tute for intelligence, it requires all the 
intelligence any human may possess. 

(The writer wishes to acknowledge 
borrowing from Lancelot’s Handbool: 
of Teaching Skills.) 


Don't Count on the Stork 


YOLKS who have been worrying 
about the future inhabitants of the 
United States being forced to live on 
spinach and horsera¢tish can now start 
worrying about something else. You 
remember it used to be the prevailing 
idea that we were on the way to a popu- 
lation of half a billion or so, and that 
eventually, in order to produce food 
enough to go around, hand labor and 
vegetarian diets, on the Chinese model, 
would be necessary. It now seems that 
steaks, chops, and ham and eggs will be 
on the menu for some time yet. Accord- 
ing to a number of notable authorities, 
the birth-rate in the United States is 
declining fast enough so that our popu- 
lation at its greatest will probably not 
exceed 180,000,000, and may stop at 
150,000,000. 

This suggests a number of things. 
First, it suggests that reclamation proj- 
ects are the bunk. The farm land we 
have right now will feed all the folks 
we are ever likely to have in the United 
States. It suggests also that with in- 
creasing efficiency in producing crops 
and livestock, a lot of land now being 
farmed isn’t needed and may well be 
put back into forest. 

It also, and not so pleasantly, throws 
the surplus problem in our face again. 
We have been thinking that the increase 
in population in time would eat up our 
surplus and automatically solve farm 
ills resulting from overproduction. 
Right now, tho, our productive effi- 
ciency on the farm, even with reduced 
man power, increases faster than the 
population, 

The surplus problem isn’t going to 
solve itself. It was a comforting notion 
that all we had to do was to hold on 
and the increase in population would 
take care of our economic troubles. 
Now we have to face again the fact that 
deliberate social control only will re- 
move the disabilities of the farm. 

Apparently, we shall have to do one 
of three things. We can put thru the 
debenture plan or the equalization fee, 
and get rid of some of the penalties of 
heavy production in that way; we ean 
lower the tariff and by buying in the 
world market balance the present farm 
disability of selling in the world mar- 
ket; we can devise some method of en- 
forcing acreage limitation, and conse- 
cuently reduce production to home 
demands. 

What we dare not do is to stand still 
and hope that the stork will take care 
of the surplus. He isn’t going to do it. 
Apparentlv. his wings are getting tired. 
—Henry Wallace in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Suggestions for the Taking of Pictures 


H. M. HANSON, Visual Instruction Specialist, 


General: 

1. Carefully study instruction book 
accompanying the camera, and master 
the technique of manipulating the 
camera, before actually taking pictures. 

2. Practice with the camera should 
be supplemented by readings. 

3. The following list of books is sug- 
gested: (a) About Lenses—Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, New York; (b) 
How to Make Good Pictures—Eastman 
Kodak Co.; (ec) A. B. C. of Photogra- 
phy—Bailey; (d) Photographic Lenses 
—Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, New York. 

4. Avoid fogging of negative by load- 
ing and unloading a camera in a weak 
light. 

5. Always keep roll of film tight while 
doing this. 

6. A camera must be absolutely 
steady during the time that the expo- 
sure is made. 

7. Use the camera on a tripod when- 
ever conditions permit. 

8. A solid; tall, weoden tripod is 
preferable. 

9. Blurred foregrounds which always 
ruin a picture, are caused by setting the 
focusing scale at too great a distance. 

10. Avoid using large aperture. 

11. “Stopping down,” using a smaller 
lens opening, increases the depth of 
focus, that is, the sharpness of the defi- 
nition of the entire picture. 

12. Exposure changes so much with 
én change of stop or lens opening that 
it would be well, for the beginner at 
least, to use one stop, such as 22, which 
is most generally suitable at all times. 

13. Place your camera near enough 
to the subject to make it the prominent 
part of the picture, but avoid getting 
so close as to produce fore-shortening 
or exaggerated perspective. 

Exposure: 

1. The most serious mistake made in 
photography is that of underexposure. 

2. The simplest rule that can be given 
is: expose for the shadows and let the 
highlights take care of themselves. 

3. If the shadows of the pictures are 
too dark, that is, they lack detail, then 
the exposure has been too short. 

4. The beginner, at least, should al- 
ways use an exposure meter. A Harvey 
Exposure Meter is recommended as one 
of the best and inexpensive meters for 
general use and taking outdoor pictures. 

5. Progress will be hastened by keep- 
ing detailed records of each exposure. 

This record should be supplemented 
by a careful study of the resulting nega- 
tives and the prints therefrom. 

7. It is very important to success that 
a person learn to identify under, cor- 
rect, and over-exposure in his or her 
negatives. 

8. When in doubt, use more rather 
than less exposure. 

Subject Matter and Setting of the 
Picture: 

1. Every extension picture should 
tell some clear-cut, worthwhile story. 

2. Always avoid making an exposure 


when anyone in the group is watching 
the camera. 

3. Allow nothing in the foreground 
or background which will detract atten- 
tion from the principal object in the 
picture. 

4. Never allow parallel or nearly 
parallel lines to run across the picture. 
It is preferable that the lines: roads, 
paths, fence rows, and so forth, should 
lead into the picture. In other words, 
the arrangement should be such as to 
invite the observer into the view. 

5. Simple backgrounds are always the 
most effective. Careful notice should 
be made of the tone of the background 
and the object being photographed so 
that the object in the picture will stand 
out distinetly in the resulting picture. 

6. The best time to photograph is 
usually before 10 a. m. and after 2 p. m. 

7. Pietures taken at noon or with the 
sun directly at your back are nearly 
always flat and uninteresting. 

8. Most extension pictures are best 
taken when the sun is more or less at 
one side of the camera. 

9. Such lighting produces shadows as 
well as highlights, both of which aie 
essential in a good picture. 

10. Avoid placing groups in brilliant 
light, facing the sun. 

11. A much better practice is to place 
them in the open shade and give two or 
three times the exposure required in 
direct sunshine. 

12. A subject should be placed either 
entirely in sunshine or in shade. 

13. When arranging groups for the 
telling of a story, avoid placing them so 
that their heads will appear in rows, 
either horizontally or vertically. 

14. Persons used in such pictures 
should always be attired in clothing 
appropriate for the occasion. 

15. Human interest in a picture will 
always be increased by showing the 
individual or group engaged in doing 
something in which the observer is 
interested. This explains why publicity 
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agents do not want pictures of persons 
lined up and looking at the camera. 

16. Usually the more simple the sub- 
ject, the more effective the resulting 
pictures. 

17. Tell only one story in each pic- 
ture. 

18. Exclude everything from the view 
which is not needed for the telling of the 
story. More than this will detract at- 
tention away from the story that you 
are trying to tell. 

Put as much action as possible 
into every picture. 
The Camera: 

1. Sizes suggested are 2144.x3%4 inches 
or 34x44 inches. These are suggested 
because of their small ‘size, lower cost 
of operation, and greater certainty of 
obtaining sharp negatives. 

2. The smaller the camera, the more 
important that it be equipped with a 
high class lens. 

3. An anastigmat lens is recom- 
mended. 

4. An F:7.7 or F:7.5 lens is adequate 
for most uses. Some F:6.3 lenses are 
excellent. An F:4.5 is the fastest lens 
advisable to use. 

5. A good shutter is an essential part 
of the equipment. Select one which will 
give automatic exposure of 1, 1%, 1/5, 
1/25, 1/50, and 1/100 second. 

6. It is highly desirable that the 
camera be equipped with a direct finder 
in addition to the usual type of reflect- 
ing finder. 

Films: 

For most persons the roll film camera 

is preferable to the film pack type. 


The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has just published a Mono- 
graph (No. 8) on Master Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture. 

Prepared by H. B. Swanson, teacher- 
training specialist with the Federal 
Board, it analyzes the causes for the 
success of these teachers. It is well worth 
securing and studying. 


A Sheep Shearing ———— at Vinton, lowa, A. B. Kirk, Teacher. 
A Good Type of Picture 
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Evening Schools 


Securing Supervised Practice in Schools 


FRATE BULL, Master Teacher of Tennessee (1929) | 


QUESTIONNAIRE answered by 

25 teachers who taught evening 

classes in Tennessee in 1928-29 
showed that they used the following 
methods of enrolling farmers for im- 
proved practices: 

1. Listed names of farmers and name 
and scope of enterprise to be improved, 
at the close of each meeting of the eve- 
ning class. This was usually confined to 
the practices that had just been dis- 
cussed. 

2. At the beginning of each meeting 
the improved practices that had been 
discussed at all previous meetings were 
called to the attention of the farmers 
and the names of others who had de- 
cided to do one or more of them were 
listed. 

3. At the last of the series of meet- 
ings a summary of the entire course was 
reviewed and the entire list of improved 
practices that had been discussed was 
presented and all farmers present who 
had not already enrolled were invited 
to do so. 

4. Teachers had personal talks with 
farmers and invited them to enroll. 

5. Community leaders helped enroll 
farmers. 


Enrolling Farmers at the Close of 
Each Meeting 


We think that enrolling farmers at 
the close of a discussion on why and 
how to do a practice is our best method 
of enrolling them. It has these advan- 
tages: 

1. More farmers are interested in the 
practices at that time than would be 
interested at any other time. 

2. When farmers are in a group and 
a few say they will try a new practice, 
rather than be slackers others will say 
they will try it. 

3. It saves time for the teacher be- 
cause it keeps him from having to visit 
farmers to get them to enroll. 

Here is how one teacher enrolled 
farmers for improved practice work fol- 
lowing a discussion on why and how to 
lime land for legumes. After an hour’s 
discussion the teacher said to the class: 
“Now, gentlemen, unless you put into 
practice some of the improved methods 
that we have been discussing, our time 
will have been wasted tonight. You 
agree with me that according to experi- 
ment station results, obtained over a 
period of eight years, liming paid well 
on land very similar to yours. Now, 
Mr. Secretary, please enroll the men 
who want to use some lime. Mr. Rob- 
bins you are a good farmer, how many 
tons will you try?” (Lime was new in 
that community but Mr. Robbins being 
a leader and a progressive farmer said 
he would take six tons.) Following 
this nearly every one of the 12 farmers 
present took two to six tons. A group 
of people are like a flock of sheep. 
Where the leaders go others follow. 


Enrolling Farmers at the Begin- 
ning of Each Meeting 


Our teachers have learned that it 
pays to review the important problems 
that have been passed over, at the be- 
ginning of each lesson and call atten- 
tion to the improved practices that 
have been approved by the group. At 
this time all those who have not already 
enrolled for improved practice work 
are invited to do so. Some farmers who 
would not enroll at the close of the last 
meeting will enroll at the first of the 
next meeting after they have talked the 
problems over with the teacher or 
others. Another advantage of enrolling 
them at the beginning of the meeting is 
that there may be some farmers present 
who were not at the previous meeting. 


Enrolling Farmers at the Last 
Meeting 

All evening classes in Tennessee run 
for 10 or more meetings. Most of them 
are taught during the winter months 
and meet one, two, or three times a 
week until all meetings have been com- 
pleted. Teachers use the last meeting 
in reviewing all important improved 
practices that have been discussed. 
Those who have not already enrolled 
are invited to do so and those who have 
enrolled are given an opportunity to 
change their decision. 

The writer observed W. S. Baldwin, 
Milan, Tennessee, enrolling farmers at 
the last of a series of 12 meetings. The 
secretary of the class had listed 12 prac- 
tices, one at the top of each of 12 pages 
in an ordinary tablet. He read practice 
number one and the names of those who 
had already enrolled. The teacher called 
for others who wanted to enroll and for 
those who wanted to revise their deci- 
sions. A number enrolled and_ their 
names and the name and scope of prac- 
tice to be done were listed. Each of the 
12 practices were gone over in the same 
wav. 

Teachers Have Personal Talks 

With Farmers 


There were always some farmers who 
would not enroll in the classroom or 
were not present at the last meeting. 
This made it necessary for the teacher 
to talk to them privately. If roads and 
time permitted teachers visited farmers 
between meetings of evenings classes 
or a short time after evening schools 
closed and talked to them about the 
improved practices. .If teachers could 
not get over roads they talked to farm- 
ers on Saturdays when they came to 
town. 


Leaders Help Enroll Farmers 


Community leaders helped enroll 
farmers by talking in meetings and 
outside of the classroom. This method 
was used very effectively at McKenzie, 
Tennessee, last year. Following a dis- 
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cussion on the importance of breeding 
cows to bulls from register of merit 
cows a drive was started for a block in 
the County Cooperative Bull Associ- 
ation. A committee of three commu- 
nity leaders was appointed to enroll 
members for the club. Only a few stocks 
were sold on the night the lesson was 
taught but at the beginning of the next 
meeting the committee reported that 
50 stocks had been sold. 

After using all of these methods our 
teachers do not enroll 100 percent of 
the farmers who attend evening classes. 
They usually enroll for improved prac- 
tice work, 50 to 75 percent of all farm- 
ers who attend one or more meetings. 
They never tell farmers that they are 
required to do supervised practice. We 
believe that the key to success in get- 
ting farmers who attend evening classes 
to practice better methods of farming 
is the basing of the course taught to the 
evening class on the improved practices 
needed and wanted by farmers in the 
community. 

Our teachers have very little trouble 
getting farmers to do practices after 
they have once enrolled for them. It 
does not require as much supervision as 
all day projects. Aside from occasional 
visits to make and keep friends with 
farmers most of the supervision is done 
when teachers are called by farmers. 
Teachers find that it pays to use most 
of the time in evening class discussion 
on managerial jobs instead of teaching 
how to do operative jobs. Farmers 
usually know how to do quite a bit 
more than they actually do. If they do 
not know and have been sold to the 
idea, they do not hesitate to call the 
teacher when they need help. Teachers 
who want to get out of work had better 
let evening class work alone. Organiz- 
ing and teaching an evening class is a 
big job but when the last meeting is 
over, if the class has been a success, the 
teacher is ready to start to work. Our 
most successful evening class teachers 
are not those who can make the loudest 
and longest speeches but those who get 
out on the farms and mix with farmers 
and go when farmers call them. 


Farmers Change Cotton 


Varieties 


Cc. 0. HENDERSON, 
State Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture, 
Jackson, Mississippi 


HE farmers of the Madden Consoli- 

dated School District, Leake Coun- 
ty, are thru with unimproved varieties 
of cotton. 

During the past two years the com- 
munity has suffered considerable finan- 
cial loss due to boll rot. Something had 
to be done to meet this problem in 
order to eliminate these varieties which 
were susceptible to boll rot. 
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The farmers were called together by 
an active vocational agriculture teacher 
to study in groups the experimental 
station data relative to the different 
varieties of cotton which were common 
to that section. After much discussion 
and study 54 of the farmers who at- 
tended these meetings decided to buy 
Delta and Pine Land No. 4-8 seed for 
their next year’s cotton. 

Mr. Sigrest, the vocational teacher, 
states, “After the group discussions, the 
farmers of my community were not 
satisfied with anything less than the 
seed direct from the originator.” In co- 
operation with the Bank of Carthage, 
they made a co-operative order for 5 
tons of Delta and Pine Land No. 4-8 
seed. Some of the 54 farmers who 
bought seed bought small amounts but 
their intentions are to plant a seed 
patch and have pure seed for the entire 
crop next year. 

In order to have the entire commu- 
nity in Delta and Pine Land No. 4-8, 
L. 8. Turner, the ginner for the commu- 
nity has arranged to run pure seed gin 
days this fall. The people who have the 
pure cotton can then be assured of 
pure seed for the next year’s crop. 


Results From Use of Charts 
ROY J. ELLISON, 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher, 
Duncan, South Carolina 

OTTON being the major cash crop 

in my community I selected some 

of the most useful material that could 

be found on this subject, and such ma- 

terial as would assist farmers in solving 

some of the main cotton problems. Some 

of the problems selected were: how to 

space cotton; how much nitrogen to 

apply as a side-dressing; the most 

profitable amount of fertilizer to use; 

the source of fertilizer; and whether it 

would be cheaper to use a low grade or 
high grade fertilizer. 

These problems were common to the 
farmers enrolled in the evening class 
and were pertinent issues with them as 
shown by a preliminary survey made 
by visits to each farm. 

The material that was used, was se- 
lected from several sources and charted 
on brown wrapping paper that was 36 
inches wide, using a small camels-hair 
brush and mimeograph ink diluted with 
gasoline. The figures and letters were 
made two and three inches high; so 
that they could easily be read at night 
at a distance of twenty to thirty feet. 
Each test was put on a separate chart 
and these charts were thumbtacked on 
the wall for study and discussion. A 
typical chart follows: 


THE AMOUNT OF NITROGEN FOR 
COTTON ON RED LAND 


Pounds of Yield of Net 
 eenenes Seed Cotton Profit 
Yield 
PS or ee er 323 $8.98 
Mites t\ <tjea se pe etwes cou 383 15.50 
ee ry ene ee 542 22.55 
rrr. were 506 17.89 
gE Rs re een 465 12.94 
. SPOUT e eee Lt Tee 641 18.52 
Te Tee eee 619 12.21 


Note: 600 pounds of fertilizer was used per 
acre, keeping the phosphorus and potash con- 
stant and varying the nitrogen from zero to 
15 percent. The actual pounds of ammonia as 
available plant food was figured as nitrate of 
soda at $50 a ton and the seed cotton at 6 
cents a pound. 

After a systematic study of this ma- 
terial in the evening classes the farmers 
were able to make a very practical use 
of it as shown by the yield of cotton in 
1929 as compared to 1928. 
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A careful analysis was made with 50 
farmers enrolled in the Duncan evening 
class and it was found that due to the 


influence of the above instruction that” 


a number improved their farm prac- 
tices as follows: 

Thirty-six farmers out of 50 mate- 
rially increased their side-dressing with 
nitrogen in 1929 over 1928. Twenty- 
five farmers out of 50 used a higher 
grade fertilizer in 1929 than in 1928. 


Texas Evening School 
J. J. SHAW, 
Vocational Teacher, 
Cookville, Texas 

THe old saying, “It’s never too late 

to learn” is being put into practice 
by Cookville farmers attending our eve- 
ning school conducted in the Cookville 
school. 

This school started back in Decem- 
ber, and at the first meeting had about 
ten farmers present. Since that time 
there have been 12 meetings with an 
average attendance of 25 farmers and 
to date 40 have enrolled for work. The 
interest has been increasing with each 
meeting, and as many as 50 farmers 
have attended some of the meetings. 

We have been studying how to main- 
tain and restore soil fertility. Such les- 
sons as setting up and operating a farm 
level, how to lay out a system of ter- 
races for fields, how to construct ter- 
races and how to maintain terraces after 
they have been built have been given 
careful study and thought. As many as 
eight farmers have met the teacher after 
school hours and on Saturdays and 
learned how to terrace. With the help 
of his students some fifteen or twenty 
farms have been terraced. Twenty-three 
tons of unmixed fertilizers have been 
ordered and about forty more tons will 
be ordered as the cotton planting season 
opens. By ordering co-operatively and 
mixing their own fertilizers these farm- 
ers are saving $10 per ton. Their fur- 
ther study will include planting soil 
improvement crops, and they are plan- 
ning on buying their seed co-operatively. 

An interesting series of special meet- 
ings devoted to tomato production have 
grown out of these regular meetings. 
Twenty-five acres of tomatoes will be 
planted as a result of this work. The 
seed has been ordered co-operatively, 
20 hot beds have been built under super- 
vision and the group has asked for help 
on transplanting, fertilizing, pruning, 
controlling insect pests, gathering and 
marketing. These problems will be dis- 
cussed at the special meetings. 


Cookville (Texas) Farmers Learn New Tricks of Their Trade 


41 


Keeping the Problem Real 
c. F. CLARK, 
Neshoba County, Mississippi 
A GROUP of 60 farmers gathered re- 
recently with E. M. Smith, teacher 
of vocational agriculture, at the Forest 
Dale Consolidated School, Neshoba 
County, Mississippi. Factors entering 
into the selection of a better variety of 
cotton was the problem for discussion. 

Mr. Smith made a poll of the class 
for suggestions as to the factors enter- 
ing into the selection of a better variety 
of cotton. One of the men present, to- 
gether with the remainder of the class 
and an occasional suggestion from Mr. 
Smith, named the following six factors 
as entering into the selection of a bet- 
ter variety of cotton: lint per acre, lint. 
percentage, staple length, wilt resist- 
ance, rot resistance, and picking quali- 
ties. 

The next question brought to the 
class was, “Which of these factors is 
most important?” ‘After some discus- 
sion, the group decided that yield of 
lint per acre ranked first in importance, 
which was designated as number one. 
The other factors were then arranged 
in the order of their descending impor- 
tance. 

The various members of the class 
were asked to give their experience as 
to the variety of cotton that had given 
them the best yield of lint per acre. 
Each member responded with the vari- 
ety that had produced the best yield for 
the last few years. These answers were 
placed on a blackboard. After all of 
this information had been compiled, it 
was found that 90 percent of the class 
had received the heighest yields per 
acre from the same variety of cotton 
and the other 10 percent members had 
received the highest yield from another 
variety. 

The next question asked the class 
was, “How many varieties of cotton are 
grown in this section this year?” The 
compiled replies showed 30 which was 
agreed probably to be correct. 

Mr. Smith then questioned the group 
as to how they would go about deter- 
mining the yields per acre from the 
other 28 varieties. This query was 
answered with a suggestion that the 
class experiment with the other 28 
varieties by growing them. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Smith and agreed 
upon by all members of the class that a 
tremendous amount of work, and a loss 
of time and money would be the result 
of such experiment. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Supervised Practice Valuable in Connection 
With Evening Schools 


WAYNE W. ADAMS, Vocational Agriculture Instructor, Roy, New Mexico 


HE subject of supervised practice 

I in connection with evening schools 

is one which no doubt deserves a 
great deal more study and consideration 
than has been given to it in the past. It 
is true that the extent in which any 
evening school is a suecess depends 
largely upon the success or failure of 
the follow-up work. It seems to me that 
supervised practice has always been an 
indefinite quantity and more or less 
diffieult to put over. For that reason, 
and for the fact that follow-up work is 
a prerequisite where federal reimburse- 
ment is expected, it is very necessary 
that this phase of vocational education 
be given serious consideration. 

In connection with evening schools 
which have been conducted in this com- 
munity, I have used a system of follow- 
up work which has helped those par- 
ticularly concerned, and also the com- 
munity in general. I do not say that 
this system is all that it should be and, 
indeed, there may be others which are 
much better, but I do say that it has 
worked in this section to the extent that 
several modern poultry houses have 
been constructed, brooder houses built, 
balanced rations fed, and diseases con- 
trolled. 

This program of follow-up work con- 
sists of three parts: 

First, preparatory follow-up work 
four or five weeks before the school be- 
gins. This I try to do while making a 
survey prior to the beginning of the 
course, I carry with me a small note- 
book, and each time the school is dis- 
cussed with a prospective member, I 
try to develop in the discussion some 
particular problem which I know that 
man or woman, as the case may be, is 
interested in. The next step is to show 
how that item will be taken up and 
thoroly discussed during the evening 
school_ If the man is contemplating 
the building of a poultry house, then 
hit housing and equipment as if it were 
the only job to be taken up. If he 
mentions some other trouble, which may 
be an indirect result of poor housing, 
the opportunity is greater than ever to 
show him the need of attending the 
school and getting free of charge the 
information necessary to build a fine 
modern poultry house, and clean up his 
flock. 

The second step usually takes place 
during the course of the evening school. 
There always are present a few indi- 
viduals upon whom you had not figured. 
This is the time to find out what they 
are there for. Take advantage of this 
each evening before and after the dis- 
cussion, and also during the informal 
group discussion of the job in hand. 
If these individuals are handled right, 


the result will be more follow-up work. 
During the school be sure to put across, 
-to the men vou talked to before the 
school began, the job in which they are 
most interested. One method of doing 
this is to make them the center of dis- 
cussion when the job they are particu- 
larly interested in, is under discussion. 
This will lead them to make statements 
and ask questions that will enable you 
to develop the job as it should be de- 
veloped, in the light of their present 
knowledge. 

The third step in follow-up work is 
one which determines how well the first 
two steps have been put across. ‘l’his is, 
of course, where the actual follow-up 
work begins, and is the first time some 
instructors give it consideration. In 
carrying out this step I try to get around 
to each member who I have found out 
thru the first two steps, really intends 
to improve his methods. I make it a 
point to see these members first and as 
soon after the evening school as possi- 
ble. Before arriving at. sav Mr. A’s 
place, I have well in mind a few ques- 
tions to ask regarding his improvement 
project. If Mr. A has started work on 
his improved methods or on a project, 
he will have plenty of questions to ask. 
If you cannot answer some of them, 
make note of it and let that be the first 
thing you find out about when you get 
home. It is not a disgrace to be stumped 
on something the first time, but it is 
the second time. If Mr. A ‘hasn't 
started work on his improved methods, 
your job is much more difficult. I make 
special mention to Mr. A how Mr. B, 
another evening school member, has 
almost completed his new poultry 
house, or how Mr. C has increased his 
egg production since changing his ra- 
tion. Show more enthusiasm and inter- 
est in A’s project than he himself shows 
in his project. 

I try to visit the members who show 
hopes of improved methods, and conse- 
euently follow up work, every two or 
three weeks, depending on conditions, 
of course, and get that follow-up work 
started while it is fresh in their minds. 

With the. use of the above methods, 
plus congeniality, and the ability to mix 
with the different types of farmers, you 
will have follow-up work which will be 
a credit to the individual, to vou, and 
to the community. 


_ Subscriptions to Agricultural Educa- 
tion have been received from several 
foreign countries. 


The State Vocational Agriculture As- 
sociation of Iowa had a share in the 


A. V. A. membership presented to 
Regional Agent J. A. Linke. 
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Project Tours Stimulate 


Interest 
L. J. HAYDEN, 
Wyanet, Illinois 

|} order to keep boys interested in 

their own projects a class tour was 
planned for projects in the community 
convenient to visit on one trip. The 
trip was held on Sunday afternoon since 
the boys were busy on Saturday and did 
not wish to leave school for a half day. 
It was not compulsory that anyone at- 
tend the trip but all were invited. As 
a result practically every boy in the 
class and several 4-H Club members 
not in school met at a central starting 
place for the tour. They were keenly 
interested in seeing the other fellow’s 
pigs and how their classmate’s calf was 
gaining in comparison with their own. 
Each boy told what he was feeding and 
how old his pigs were and how much his 
calf had gained, what his gain had cost, 
and so forth. 

The boys as a whole were proud to 
show their stock and had taken pains 
to get them clean and clean the pens 
and troughs unusually well. The tour 
made the boys who had been doing a 
good job and working hard up to the 
present feel gratified. It made those 
who had been a little lax with their 
work realize their mistake and was a 
fine inspiration for all. 


Community Agriculture 
Picnic 
LYLE G. STITT, 
El Paso, Ilinois 

HIS vear a Community Agriculture 

Picnic was substituted for the 
Father and Son banquet. On Saturday 
200 fathers, mothers, and children of 
the community were present for the 
pienic dinner in the high school gym- 
nasium. After the pienic dinner, the 
whole group then separated into three 
groups for sectional meetings. The 
ladies remained in the auditorium and 
Mrs. Johnson, past’ president of the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation, 
talked. The men listened to the county 
farm adviser in an adjoining room while 
the children and young folks took part 
in races, contests, and stunts in the 
gymnasium. After the men finished 
their meeting, they came to the gym- 
nasium and had an indoor baseball 
game with the high school boys. This 
aroused a lot of interest and excitement, 
the boys winning by a score of 16-3. 

A pienic of this nature gets more 
people interested in taking part than a 
father and son banquet and is much 
cheaper. The local agriculture club fur- 
nished all ice cream, lemonade, and 
coffee. 
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Turning Various Situations Into 


Successful Farm Practice Work 
CLAUDE SPILLMAN, Teacher of Agriculture, Stanford, Ky. 


N WORKING with both small and 

large farm-practice programs, I 
have found out that the moderate sized, 
diversified program affords a most con- 
venient and effective device for teach- 
ing. 

Several factors in the Stanford High 
School department of agriculture make 
the putting across of a practice program 
comparatively easy. The students are 
enthusiastic and have a splendid atti- 
tude toward project work and farm life 
in general. The parents, as a whole, 
are very desirous that their boys and 
girls do such work. The town citizens 
think such work is of prime importance 
to the school and community. The 
Rotary Club has made it possible for 
any student to borrow needed money to 
carry on such work as well as securing 
prizes on several occasions. The super- 
intendent and other school officials are 
enthusiastic and entirely co-operative 
in the matter. An efficient county agent 
has laid the foundation for a good piece 
of work. The Future Farmers’ Organi- 
zation is organized into various groups 
according to productive home enter- 
prises carried on, and each one in the 
group is striving toward a definite high 
goal of production. 

Case A is a small, brilliant boy ham- 
pered by lack of finances at home, and 
lack of time to strike out on his own. 
His dad is undoubtedly the stingiest 
white man in the state of Kentucky. 
Last year he made a sorry mess of po- 
tatoes from home-grown, badly dis- 
eased seed, on scab-infested soil, that 
was not fertilized. His dad said that 
there was too much risk in paying high 
prices for good seed and fertilizer, how- 
ever he let the boy borrow $14 on his 
own account to buy certified seed and 
enough high grade fertilizer for his 
patch of potatoes. He also rented to the 
son a patch of clean ground. Result: 
Successful crop. The boy and the dad 
see the benefits of clean seed, clean soil, 
and correct fertilization. 

Case B is similar except that it is two 
girls who walk six miles to school. Last 
vear they wore cotton dresses and hose. 
This year they are wearing woolen 
dresses and silk hose. The dad, after a 
good deal of persuasion, agreed to rent 
the girls some land and let them make 
a note for seed potatoes and fertilizer. 
They showed the dad really how to 
grow potatoes and beat him severely at 
his own game. 

Case C is another girl. Last year, by 
correct methods, she cleared $74 from 
a half acre of potatoes. This vear, she 
left off fertilizing and cleared $73 from 
the same amount of land. She is also 
growing 50 capons and a like number of 
high grade standard bred pullets, as 
well as introducing such work to the 
farm. She helps with the potato grow- 
ing, doing most of the work other than 
digging. She is an A student, popular 
and has shown more farming proficien- 
cy than her 200-pound brother who 
graduated last year with four years of 
agriculture work. 

Case D is of two sophomore brothers 
and a senior sister. They live on a 
40-acre farm on which the Swiss par- 


ents have reared and educated 21 splen- 
did children. Most of these boys and 
girls are graduates of our high school. 
One is a highly successful milk dealer 
and dairyman. One is in charge of a 
farm in an Indian school in the north- 
west. The boys now in high school are 
partners in quite a diversified program, 
the aged father turning over to them 
what part of the farm they wanted. 
The combined program: 4 acres corn, 
4 acres oats, 3 acres soy beans for hay, 
4 acres clover, 2 acres orchard grass, 
2 acres burley tobacco, 12 aere potatoes, 
and 8 milk cows. The sister has her 
potatoes, 4% acre, and a flock of capons. 

Case E is that of a country boy moved 
to town. His dad keeps a filling station. 
The boy took charge of a vacant lot and 
has grown 2 acres of fine burley tobacco. 


Why Contests? 


(Continued from page 34) 
facilities and perhaps be inspired to 
attend that college when they graduate 
from high school. Third, high school 
contests tend to keep college instructors 
in close contact with the teachers, the 
pupils, and trends in high school edu- 
cation. It enables the teacher trainers 
to see the limitation of high school 
pupils and will result in a better job of 
teacher training. 

Contests in which pupils, the teach- 
ers, and the teacher trainers enter with 
a spirit of co-operative educational de- 
velopments are beneficial to all con- 
cerned. It has been suggested that we 
have. a national contest in farm me- 
chanics. There are many arguments on 
both sides of such a plan and we would 
be glad to get the reaction of all con- 
cerned. The duty of the administrators 
and teacher trainers is to serve the high 
school pupils and teachers, and if there 
is sufficient demand for a national con- 
test possibly it may be provided for at 
the Kansas City meeting of the F. A. A. 
—M. A. 8. 


The good teacher teaches others to 
teach themselves. 
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Eliminating Failures in Farm 


Practice Work 
F. G. BURD, 
State Supervisor, Kentucky 
HESE are procedures which the 
teachers of agriculture may find 
helpful in securing successful farm prac- 
tice work. 

1. Get acquainted with all the voca- 
tional agriculture boys and their home 
conditions early in the year. 

2. Find out if possible the boys’ plans 
for the coming summer. List those who 
plan to go away for the summer. Make 
a special effort to get all those who are 
going away to start their practice work 
in the early fall. Work out with them 
programs that can be carried on during 
the winter months. 

3. Learn who the doubtful boys are 
as early in the year as possible. Dis- 
cover each boy’s problems and take 
definite steps to help him overcome his 
difficulties. 

4. Take the doubtful boys on visiting 
trips to see the other boys’ projects with 
the idea of stimulating interest. 

5. Go home with the doubtful boys 
often. 

6. When other needed courses are 
offered do not permit pupils to enter 
vocational agriculture classes until they 
show that they are interested and willing 
to do farm-practice work. 

7. Get all the boys actually started 
on some phase of their farm practice 
work early in the school year. 

8. Develop with the class definite 
practice programs made up of the enter- 
prises best suited to the region. 

9. Have each boy plan in detail a 
practice program he wants and thinks 
that he can carry out. 

10. Personally help the boy who does 
not have farming facilities secure what 
he needs to carry on a farm-practice 
program. 

11. Do not give passing grades for 
agriculture courses without farm prac- 
tice work. 

12. Use the influence of the Future 
Farmer organization for 100 percent 
membership with farm-practice work. 

13. Group the projects when practi- 
cable to stimulate interest, competition, 
and co-operation among the boys. 

14. Do not change positions from 
year to year. 

15. Do not leave the community for 
long periods of time during the summer 
months. 


A Class Poultry Project at Kirksville, Mo., N.C. Allen, teacher. - 
Land is owned by school, planned and worked by students 
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Financing the Shop Program 


J. W. NIELSON, Vocational Agriculture Instructor, Sidney, Nebraska 


‘ke shop program should at all 
events be practical. The exact 
definition for such practicality in- 
cludes a number of things. First of all, 
the list of shop jobs should include 
those that are instructive and useful 
and which involve;a varied number of 

skills. Such jobs cannot easily be listed 
because they will differ for different 
classes of boys even in the same com- 

munity. 

However, to be entirely practical the 
program must be more then me rely a 
series of varied useful exercises. The 
one characteristic that will prove the 
greatest selling factor for shop work in 
the eyes of the school board members, 
the superintendent, and the constitu- 
ents of the school, is that the shop be 
self supporting. By this I mean that it 
shall earn an income sufficient to cover 
the cost of all material purchased for 
making practice exercises and an 
amount in addition thereto which will 
cover cost of tool breakage and losses. 

This requirement involves a carefully 
organized shop program that not only 
ineludes training boys how to do some- 
thing with tools, but also a business- 
like plan of shop finances. The latter 
thus becomes an important adminis- 
trative problem for the vocational in- 
structor. 


Tests of Usability 

A complete shop schedule will, with 
some deviations, include numerous con- 
struction and repair jobs in farm car- 
pentry, tinning, forging, leather work, 
rope work, auto repairing, tractor me- 
chanies, concrete work, brick and plas- 
ter work, and many other projects, 
some of which may easily be made to 
finance themselves while others become 
a direct expense to the school district. 
In order to finance such exercises they 
must be given two definite tests to de- 
termine their practicability. 

These tests are readily illustrated by 
taking a conerete example of a shop 
job such as knot tying and splicing a 
rope. It is possible to teach boys to tie 
a dozen or more different kinds of knots 
and they may learn to tie most of them 
quite readily. To practice these knots 
each boy will need three to five feet of 
\4-inch rope. If there are 15 boys in 
the class, the exercise will require about 
seventy-five feet of rope. This will cost 
approximately fifty cents. After the 
exercise is completed, 15 pieces of rope 
will remain which will be cut to more 
pieces for making various splices and 
braids. In the end all the rope is wasted. 
In six months 85 percent of the boys 
will have forgotten how to tie 75 per- 
cent of the knots and will most likely 
never use them. 

The first test, then, is “Does the 
project involve a useful skill and is this 
skill used often enough to be readily 
retained ?” 


The second test is this “On how many 
farms is this particular project made 
use of?” For instance, how many of 
the boys have old rope at home that 
might well be spliced and how often is 
a sheep shank used on the home farm? 

These tests may indicate that only 
two or three boys in the class have a 
need for more than two kinds of knots. 
All will need to know how to tie a halter 
rope to a manger and may or may not 
be using the bowline knot. A few will 
have use for the timber hitch; practi- 
cally none need the clove hitch. Three 
or four boys will be glad to bring a 
halter rope to class, or a broken hay 
rope. They can practice tying some 
knots and make some splices on ropes 
thus provided. The cost of material 
for the exercise will thus be eliminated 
and a needed piece of rope work will 
have been done for some father or 
brother. Incidentally, the job will have 
become useful and practical. It will 
serve a definite need on the home farm 
and will be pointed out as work done 
in the vocational agriculture depart- 
ment. It is, therefore, doubly desirable 
that the job shall not leave the shop 
until it is well done. Tying knots will 
then be practiced only by the few boys 
who have need for ropes at home and 
these may demonstrate before the. class 
the procedure in making two or three 
useful knots and making a good splice. 

Rope splicing is only a sample of the 
many jobs around the farm which re- 
quire hand skill and which may be 
brought to the school shop to be per- 
formed. A long list of possible jobs can 
be made out by the instructor and the 
class and this list posted on a “farm 
shop job list” kept where the boys may 
refer to it when they have finished some 
job already started. The list should 
contain jobs that need to be done at the 
homes of the boys in the class. It is 
possible for the instructor to find and 
list mentally as well as to point out to 
the boy a number of needed repair and 
construction jobs when making visits 
to the home farm. 


Home Shop Day 


One problem sure to arise when lo- 
eating home shop jobs is that the job 
cannot well be taken to school. A home 
shop day once a month, or oftener for 
the dependable boy, will solve this dif- 
ficulty. On this half-day the boy re- 
mains at home to do a definite job 
which he has decided upon ahead of 
time and for which he has made plans, 
usually written, which have been 
checked and criticized by the instruc- 
tor. Such jobs in our department have 
included roofing a garage, making a 
foundation for a chicken coop, repair- 
ing a corral fence, building a partition 
in a granary, painting a garage, repair- 
ing the back walk, and repairing storm 
windows. Shop jobs connected with the 


regular school project make excellent 
home shop days jobs. Such jobs as 
must be done outside should be planned 
for during the fall when the weather is 
usually mild. Jobs which must be done 
— make suitable tasks for stormy 
days. 

Every department of vocational agri- 
culture has many requests from town 
people to make plant stands, cabinets, 
porch boxes, window seats, and so 
forth. These should be given second 
place because most of them are too 
technical to be done well by any but 
the best students, and they usually have 
initiative enough to bring work from 
home to keep them busy all of the time. 

Requests from farmers to construct 
numerous farm appliances should be 
given first place and be done rapidly 
and well. For such jobs it is well to 
have a couple of the boys make out a 
stock list and material bill of the lumber 
needed and then take this to the lumber 
vard and have it filled and charged to 
the farmer. 

Very little advertising is needed to 
bring in several orders for A-type hog 
houses, self feeders, forage racks, and 
various poultry and household appli- 
ances. Such jobs may be done quickly 
and well and a small charge of from 25 
cents to $1 will cover losses due to tool 
breakage. 


Exercises Unsatisfactory 


Such a program as outlined here will 
not be conducive to making a fine dis- 
play of finished articles for showing the 
results of the shop class, but it. will 
mean a genuine application of practi- 
‘ality for the farm shop program, both 
from the standpoint of making a show- 
ing on the farm and ably financing the 
cost of the program to the school. It is 
clear then, that so long as the boys can 
be kept interested in and busied with 
actual construction and repair jobs in 
wood, tin, iron, and on mechanical 
projects, rather than resorting to mere 
exercises, the cost of carrying out the 
shop program will be greatly reduced. 
It should, therefore, be possible to show 
a shop ledger with little or no debit 
balance at the close of the school year. 


Convenient Containers 


Ordinary tin muffin pans, obtained 
from the local hardware store and placed 
in a rack so as to slide in and out easily, 
make serviceable containers for various 
sizes of small nails, bolts, serews, wash- 
ers, etc., in the farm shop. 


Interest, understanding, and subse- 
quent use are necessary factors in se- 
curing permanent and _ functioning 
knowledge. 


Why not try an evening school on 
Home Improvement? 
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Muscatine Gets a New Shop 
Building 
L. B. HOOPES, 


Vocational Agriculture Instructor, 
Muscatine, lowa 


Wits the growing enrollment in 
Farm Mechanics in our school the 
former quarters became inadequate. 
The class had been meeting and doing 
what little it could in the back rooms 
of an old dwelling. During the warm 
weather much of the painting and gas 
engine repair had to be done outside. 

Upon the recommendation of our 
superintendent, the local board decided 
to construct a building which would 
give these boys the necessary space for 
their work. The only available location 
for the building was on the rear of a lot 
adjoining the present high school prop- 
erty. Using this site necessitated the 
removal of a back room from a dwell- 
ing and the tearing down of an old barn. 

The boys were eager to finish the 
building before cold weather. They were 
allowed to draw the nails and pile the 
lumber from the old buildings, help 
with the excavation, and paint all sash, 
doors and frames before they were set 
in place. While the work was in prog- 
ress they laid a four-inch concrete floor 
over the entire room and covered one- 
half of it with a yellow pine floor. They 
set the benches in place and_ built 
lockers, work benches, tool and lumber 
racks. 

The walls of the building are stone 
faced concrete blocks. The roof is wood 
framing covered with the heaviest 
grade of prepared roofing. Full-time 
help was employed for the roof con- 
struction and all masonry work. 

Heat for the building is supplied by a 
large stove. The ceiling of the room is 
insulated with a compressed wood 
product. 

The cost of the building was as fol- 
lows: 

Building, masonry and ceiling. $1,103.76 
Removal of dirt for floor... .. 75.00 


Electric wiring and fixtures. . 39.00 
Sand and gravel............ 65.94 
Cement, flooring and finish 
DONE SS cae in hinds Aves ot 244.15 
Tools and new equipment 617.33 
BMS. 6 kk ded deebuceee $2,145.18 


The course as presented by our de- 
partment offers one semester in the be- 
ginning of the ninth grade for such 
work as gas engine repair, soldering, 
harness repair, rope work, glazing, 
painting, forge and cold metal work. 
The second semester of the ninth and 
the first semester of the tenth are used 
for livestock work. The farm crops 
work is taught in the spring semester 
of the tenth grade and the fall semester 
of the eleventh grade. This allows the 
second semester of shop work to be 
given in the second semester of the 
eleventh grade. This second semester 
of shop work consists of woodworking, 
drawing, and tool sharpening. 

We should have a fourth year for 
farm management, but with a seven- 
period schedule and only one instructor 
for this work, it cannot be offered at 
present. With this new building and 
equipment and our present schedule of 
classes we are quite proud of the work 
being accomplished. 

[Editor’s Note: Freshmen taught by 
Mr. Hoopes won the State Farm Me- 
chanics contest in 1929, which was an in- 
fluential factor in securing a new shop. | 
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Who Pays the Bill? 


PAUL GROUWINKLE, 
Vocational Agriculture Instructor, 
Orient, lowa 


| Weeds! progressive farm shop in- 
structor is planning his farm shop 
program for this year. In some cases 
the program of the past year may have 
been very satsifactory and consequently 
only minor changes need to be made. 
The majority of instructors, however, 
do not have their programs so complete 
that new ideas and methods cannot 
profitably be brought in each year. The 
following suggestions are not neces- 
sarily new but they may prove helpful, 
especially to the fellows who are just 
starting in the work this year. 

What method are you going to use in 
buying the lumber for your farm shop 
this fall? In some places the school 
board does the buying and then uses the 
instructor as a sales agent to sell the 
materials to the boys. In some cases 
the students buy direct from the lumber 
yards when they get ready to start 
their projects. 

In my estimation, the second method 
is to be much preferred. It gives the 
boys experience in estimating and in 
ordering lumber just as they will have 
to do in later life. It frees the school 
from all loss which is caused by the 
large amount of scrap lumber. It sim- 
plifies the work of the instructor as he 
doesn’t have to keep. a record of so 
many small bills. 

Instructors who have tried this sys- 
tem realize that it does have some dis- 
advantages. Sometimes a student will 
run out of material in the middle of a 
period, or he may not be able to get the 
lumber to the school house on the day 
he wants to start using it. We also find 
some lumber companies do not care to 
sell to students without good credit. 

These handicaps can be overcome in 
most cases by careful planning and 
supervision. Here are a few suggestions: 
Project plans and lumber bills should 
be checked by the instructor the day 
before the lumber is to be purchased. 
Insist on having the student come to 
class with something to work on. Keep 
a small amount of lumber on hand to 
use if it is absolutely necessary. Make 
an agreement with the lumber company 
in regard to the student paying for the 
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lumber. Projects should not be re- 
moved from the schoolhouse until set- 
tlement is made at the lumber yard. If 
lumber is furnished by some farmer for 
a large project a number of boys may 
work on it, altho each boy should be 
held responsible for a particular task 
or only a few will do most of the work. 

Students who learn how to order and 
buy lumber in small quantities when 
they are in school will have little trouble 
in making larger purchases later on. 


Applied Farm Mechanics 


R. M. WILLIAMS, 
Vocational Agriculture Instructor, 
Attica, Ohio 
Y SON and I were planning on 
remodeling the laying house and 
after some time of worry and wonder- 
ing what I was going to do, my son said, 
‘Dad, I can do this work for you.’ 

“As I had never had any special work 
in carpentry I told him to go ahead and 
I would help as much as possible. I 
believe the work that Wilbur got in the 
shop class will always be of use to him.” 

This is what one of many fathers is 
saying about the shop work in our com- 
munity. 

Each fall we make a thoro study of 
the various types of brooder houses. 
These plans are submitted to persons 
who are interested in having one built. 
After selecting the type of house, our 
class visits the lumber yards and studies 
the various types of lumber and where 
each is to be used to the best advan- 
tage. The class is then divided into 
groups of three or four, according to 
the size of the class. Each group has a 
foreman who holds his job for two or 
three days. These foremen are alter- 
nated until each member in the class 
has acted as such. The foremen are re- 
sponsible for the remainder of the class 
and for ordering the lumber as needed. 

We feel that three goals are reached: 
First, that the boys are given practical 
instruction and feel the responsibility 
of building something that has a dollars 
and cents value to the farm; second, 
some patron of the school has the op- 
portunity to purchase, at a slightly 
reduced price, a substantial brooder 
house that he needs and might not 
otherwise buy; third, it sells the idea of 
vocational agriculture. 


The New Shop at Muscatine, lowa 
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Future Farmers 
of America 


Illinois Future Farmers Successful First Year 


J. E. HILL, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Illinois 


HE second annual convention of 

the Illinois Association of the 

Future Farmers of America, held 
at the University of Illinois June 18, 
19, and 20, marked the end of the first 
year of the Future Farmer movement 
in Iilinois. During the year an unusual 
growth occurred both in the number of 
chapters organized and in the interest 
aroused in the mind of the public. One 
hundred fifty-six chapters were organ- 
ized with a total paid-up membership 
of 3,014 boys. 

For the purposes of administering 
vocational agriculture, the State of IIli- 
nois is divided into 12 different sections 
with one of the teachers as chairman of 
each section. This plan was followed in 
the organization of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Future Farmers of America, 
and a vice-president was elected to be 
in charge of the Future Farmer activi- 
ties in each of the sections. Each vice- 
president is responsible for the special 
activities within his section, as well as 
the promotion of additional chapters. 
He is completely responsible for the 
organization of sectional contests, pic- 
nics, and so forth. In addition to hav- 
ing charge of the section activities, the 
president is a member of the executive 
committee of the Illinois Association, 
and represents his section in that com- 
mittee’s deliberations. 


A Monthly Newsletter 

The program and activities of the 
Illinois Association for the first year 
were not very extensive. However, 
interest is developing and the program 
will be enlarged as its suecessful oper- 
ation seems probable. During the past 
year, the Reporter has collected news 
from the various chapters in the state, 
and issued a news letter at intervals of 
onee a month. This news letter has been 
of general interest and received the en- 
dorsement for its continuation at the 
state meeting just completed. 

The public speaking contest was the 
most important activity fostered by the 
Illinois a F. A. for the year just end- 
ing. Each of the 12 sections in the state, 
under the direction of the sectional vice- 
president, organized and conducted a 
section public speaking contest for the 
F. F. A. members. Approximately one 
hundred different chapters had repre- 
sentatives in these 12 section contests. 
Gold, silver, and bronze medals were 
presented by the Illinois Association to 
the three highest ranking contestants 
in each section. The 12 winners of the 
section contests competed in the state 
contest held at the University of Illi- 
nois in connection with the state con- 
vention of the Illinois F. F. A. The 


winner of the state public speaking con- 
test, Ivan Peach of Walnut, Lilinois, 
was presented with a large, beautiful 
silver loving cup, by Governor Louis L. 
Emmerson. The lllinois Chamber of 
Commerce has agreed to pay the ex- 
penses of the Illinois representative to 
the national contest to be heid in St. 
Louis at the time of the National Dairy 
Show. The Illinois F. F. A. presented 
silver loving cups to second and third 
ranking contestants in the state contest. 


Promotional Activities 

One of the purposes of the Illinois 
Association F. F. A. is to promote inter- 
est in vocational agriculture. There is 
no doubt but that the organization dur- 
ing the past year has done considerable 
in accomplishing this purpose. At the 
State Farmers’ Institute last winter, 
the president of the Illinois Association 
F. F. A., one of the American Farmers 
from Illinois, and the Reporter of the 
Illinois Association appeared on the 
general program. Their talks were ex- 
ceptionally well received and did much 
to arouse interest in the F. F. A. move- 
ment and vocational agriculture, in 
general. Both the Central Illinois State 
Fair at Aurora, and the State Fair at 
Springfield have arranged for Future 
Farmers exhibits. The Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, an organization of 
1,600 dairy farmers, became interested 
enough in the Future Farmers move- 
ment to offer purebred dairy calves to 
each Future Farmer who makes the 
degree of State Farmer thru his dairy 
interests. At the state convention just 
ending, four State Farmers were voted 
aus qualified to receive these purebred 
calves. 

At the Illinois F. F. A. convention, 
ending June 20, the following general 
otficers were elected: 

President, Randall Hart, Beards- 
town; Secretary, Ivan Hieser, Minier; 
Reporter, Kenneth Denman, Antioch. 

Thirty-two members were elected to 
the degree of State Farmer, and four 
members were recommended for the 
American Farmer degree. Approxi- 
mately two thousand people attended 
the final meeting of the convention, at 
which time the state champion in the 
yublic speaking contest was selected, 

he Honorable Francis G. Blair, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
made the general address of the evening. 
Stuart E. Pierson, director of the State 
Department of Agriculture, represented 
Governor Emmerson in presenting the 
Governor’s cup to the winner in the 
public speaking contest. The Lake 
County Future Farmers chorus of 30 
boys, and the members of the George- 


town chapter furnished the musical 
programs for the convention. 

The accomplishments of the Future 
Farmers organization in Illinois during 
its first year of existence, the interest 
on the part of the members, and the 
interest in the movement aroused in the 
mind of the general public all point to 
the value of the Future Farmers or- 
ganization. The Illinois Association of 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers voted 
to establish a Future Farmers chapter 
in each of the 220 departments of voca- 
tional agriculture in the state during 
the coming year. 


F. F. A. Banquets 


WISH the census enumerators would 

ask one more question of farmers. 
It would be, “Did you and your son at- 
tend an F. F. A. Father and Son Ban- 
quet this year?” The total number 
counted would, I am sure, be very large, 
for in every F. F. A. newsletter that 
comes across my desk there are men- 
tioned several of these banquets. 

And the reports are interesting read- 
ing. Usually they tell how the boys 
themselves staged the affair and con- 
ducted the meeting. Many, however, 
show that the teacher is doing too much 
of the work. This is not so good, for we 
must remember that the F. F. A. is a 
boys’ organization, and if we are to de- 
velop leadership the boys must get prac- 
tice in running such affairs. 

In most reports I find that the Home 
Kconomics Department serves the meal. 
This is a good tie-up. 

“Welcome to the Dads,”’ “Response 
From the Dads,” are on a program 
staged at Bryan, Texas. This response 
from the dads should always be on the 
program; it is one way for us to learn 
what the dads think of our work. 

Recently I attended one of these ban- 
quets where the meeting was opened 
and closed with the regular F. F. A. 
opening and closing ceremonies. I 
watched the dads and I know they were 
impressed by these ceremonies. 

‘Reports of Projects” is another topic 
I frequently find on the programs. We 
cannot tell the dads too much about 
this important activity. It is well to 
bring out on these occasions that 
“Johnnie’s calf should be Johnnie’s 
cow.”’ Full project ownership should be 
the aim in our supervised practice. 

The other day I saw mention of a 
Parent and Son Banquet with the 
mothers included. I have often won- 
dered why we should keep the mothers 
out of these affairs. They are just as 
much interested in the boy as are the 
dads.—H. O. Sampson. 
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First Annual Pacific Region F. F. A. 
Public Speaking Contest 


W. T. SPANTON, Federal Agent for Agricultural Education, Pacific Region 


contest for students of vocational 

agriculture who are members of 
the “Future Farmers of America,” was 
held in the auditorium of the Phoenix 
Union High School, May 6, at 8 o'clock. 
Nine boys participated in the contest 
from as many different states in what 
is known as the Pacific region. The 
boys who competed and the subjects of 
their addresses were as follows: 

Edward Paxton, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia—‘What my home project work in 
vocational agriculture has taught me 
about farm operation and manage- 
ment.” 

Wenn Walker, Lyman, Wyoming— 
“Our publie domain, and why it is so 
important to us in the West.” 

Douglas Bryan, Dayton, Oregon— 
“The machine age and its effect on 
American agriculture.” 

Kenneth Morris Ward, Malad, Idaho 
—Equalization of taxes as a farm re- 
lief measure.” 

Frank Eager, Phoenix, Arizona— 
“Co-operative marketing as a solution 
of farm problems.” 

Robert Jones, Ogden, Utah—The 
future of the American farmer.” 

Wm. J. Burch, Hagerman, New Mex- 
ico—“‘Co-operative marketing as a solu- 
tion of farm problems.” 

Gleaves Anderson, Overton, Nevada 
—“Co-operative marketing as a solu- 
tion of farm problems.” 

Dan Pendergast, Montana — “The 
Federal Farm Board.” 


Jones of Utah Wins 

Preliminary to winning the right to 
represent the state in this contest, a 
local contest was held in each of the 
several chapters of the Future Farmers 
of America thruout each of the several 
states. The champion speaker for each 
chapter was selected and a state-wide 
elimination contest was held to select 
the boy to represent his state in the 
regional contest. Asa result of this last 
contest Robert Jones of Utah was de- 
clared the regional winner. He spoke 
upon the subject, “The Future of the 
American Farmer.” Edward Paxton of 
California was declared the winner of 
second place, speaking on the subject, 
“What my home project work has 
taught me about farm operations and 
management.” The boy taking third 
place was Gleaves Anderson of Nevada, 
who spoke on the subject, “Co-opera- 
tive marketing as a solution of farm 
problems.” 

In the final contest Robert Jones will 
be competing with three other boys 
who have been selected in a similar man- 
ner to represent each of the three other 
regions of the United States. This con- 
test. will be held in the Shrine Audi- 
torium in Kansas City and the contest 
itself will be broadcast over a nation- 
wide hook-up of the Columbia Broad- 
casting system consisting of about sev- 
enty-five broadcasting stations. Plans 
are being made so that on the night of 
the national contest each of the local 


sk first regional public speaking 


chapters of the Future Farmers of 
America, scattered all over the United 
States, will hold in its local community 
a Father and Son banquet and will be 
equipped with a good radio receiving 
set so that Future Farmer boys all over 
the United States may join in one big 
party and listen in on the final national 
contest. 

The winner in the national contest 
will receive a cash prize of $500, while 
the boys who win second, third, and 
fourth places will receive $300, $200, 
and $100, respectively. These prizes 
are given by Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, editor and publisher of the 
Capper papers. In addition to this, 
Senator Capper will pay all the travel- 
ing expenses to and from Kansas City, 
together with hotel expenses of each of 
the four boys who represent the regions 
in this national contest. 


Speakers Well Prepared 


The selection of the three highest 
boys in the Phoenix contest was an ex- 
tremely difficult task because of the 
fact that the general quality of the 
speeches given by all of the nine com- 
yeting boys was of a very high caliber. 

he judges were Dr. H. L. Shantz, 
president of the University of Arizona; 
Dr. Grady Gammage, president of the 
State Teachers College at Flagstaff; 
and Associate Judge A. G. McAllister, 
of the Arizona Supreme Court. 

Since one of the primary objectives 
of the organization of the Future Farm- 
ers of America is to provide activities 
for farm boys which will more ade- 
quately prepare them for positions of 
rural leadership, I am frank to say that 
I know of no other activity or contest 
which will be so effective in the stimu- 
lation of a desirable type of rural lead- 
ership as that provided by this series 
of local, state, regional, and national 
publie speaking contests on vital agri- 
cultural subjects. We all recognize that 
the farmer of today who has the ability 
to speak both logically and forcibly 
before large and small audiences, par- 
ticularly gatherings of farm people, is 
the man who is looked to and generally 
regarded as the leader in his commu- 
nity. The training afforded the young 
men taking part in these contests, de- 
velops self confidence, poise, quick 
thought, easy expression, and a broad 
knowledge of the vital problems in agri- 
culture. 


THE USUAL MODE 


Nothing could more effectually de- 
stroy the pupil’s interest than the 
deadly monotony of the usual question 
and answer mode of recitation based 
on the assignment of certain pages in 
a textbook. Such a recitation destroys 
any originality, curiosity, or spontane- 
ity that a pupil may possess, and the 
child who is naturally an investigator 
to begin with becomes in the end a 
mere passive recipient of prescribed 
orthodox information.—Alfred Vivian, 
Dean of Agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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An Interesting Letter 


ERE is an excerpt from a letter 

written by a vocational agriculture 
teacher out on his first job. It is ad- 
dressed to the professor of agricultural 
education under whom he took his 
training. 

It is worth study. Read between the 
lines and forecast the success of this 
man. He seems to show the stuff that 
good vocational teachers are made of: 
“Dear Prof: 

“With the second week gone, guess I'll 
write in and tell you part about it. 
Again I want to thank you for this 
chance and for the time and help you 
gave me. 

- = x 

“As far as liking the community, it is 
the best I’ve ever been in. The farmers 
are willing to try anything and if left 
alone I can do a lot of good work here. 
But can I do satisfactory work and 
have to fight all the time to keep from 
beine dragged into a town scrap? 

“Have the class work going fine; 1,350 
little chickens to be here Monday. 
Brooder houses all built, floors sanded, 
feed mixed, and everything ready. All 
projects started and the boys know 
what they are doing. Foundations laid 
for a community program of improve- 
ment; 17 new students already signed 
up for next year, and their dads sold 
on the idea. Have seven coming from 
that good community we noted 
about sixteen miles north of here. 

“Farm people here are the best I ever 
saw. Just as an example, I went out to 
one boy’s project a week ago today. 
Found a typical hill farm. A log barn 
and a three-room house you could see 
thru anywhere. The “Old Lady” was 
working in the garden when I drove up, 
barefooted and ragged. 

“The ‘Old Man’ and boy were fight- 
ing a forest fire about two miles over in 
the timber. A ragged,. dirty-faced 
youngster about six took me to them. 
How he found the way beats me, but 
he did. Jumped along barefooted from 
stone to stone so fast I could hardly 
follow him. He told me on the way over 
how they had lived on cornbread and 
milk lots of days this winter so the boy 
and girl could have money enough to 
buy overalls and gingham dresses to 
wear to school. They walked eight miles 
to school every morning and back in the 
afternoon. 

“We found the men folks. The dad 
was a typical old-timer, and pretty cold 
toward me. I knew that the boy by 
some means had saved $20 and wanted 
to buy some more sheep, but his dad 
wouldn’t let him. In the process of 
conversation while we were fighting 
fire, I suggested that it would be nice 


if Herbert could buy two or three more >» 


sheep. No, the old man said, they 
needed the money worse for something 
else. Well, I shut up and waited for a 
chance. Pretty soon it came. The “Old 
Man” wanted to know how it would be 
with me if he kept Herbert out of 
school a day or two a week during the 
planting season as he needed him so 
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badly. I said there was no better edu- 
cation in the world, and I was more 
than willing if the superintendent was, 
but that I thought the boy should have 
some pay for it. How would it be to let 
him buy some more sheep with the 
money he had saved and in return he 
could help put in the crop? 

“Then I learned the truth of the mat- 
ter. Benton (the previous teacher) had 
gone out there and told them that 
project stock had to be registered stuff. 
Imagine it, on a farm where buying a 
single-bottom riding plow this year was 
the grandest event the old man had 
ever had happen to him. Well, we 
started to the house about then and on 
the way I showed them how they could 
start slowly and gradually build into 
the sheep business, and how in a few 
years after they had made some money 
they could buy a few purebreds and 
gradually change if they wanted to. 
Say, that was the most tickled man I 
ever saw in my life. 

“We reached the house and dinner was 
ready, and I had to stay. And by gosh! 
I mean to say I had to stay. We ate 
and before we left the table we had 
drawn up plans for a chicken house 
(they now roost in trees). He is now 
sawing the lumber for it and also for a 
new house and barn. 

“They are poor; beds have nothing 
but a homemade husk mattress; three 
homemade chairs. A homemade table, 
and the six little kids line up on a home- 
made bench at one side. But they are 
sold, and you mark my word I can 
make them the outstanding example 
of vocational agriculture in ————— 
County. A $200-project there will mean 
more to me and to them next year than 
a $2,000-project would mean to 
or , with the boys they have to 
work with. 


®. &: a 2 
“Very truly yours, 
—J.K. L.” 


Helpful Suggestions on News 
Writing 
Good Writing Is Grammatical 

Principle 1: Use of who or whom; 
which, that; shall and will; and so forth. 
What are your most common errors? 

Principle 2: Verbs and pronouns 
agree in number with their subject. 
Collective nouns are singular. Singular 
subjects joined by or or nor take singu- 
lar verbs. Singular and plural subjects 
joined by or and nor take the noun of 
the last named. Each, either, someone, 
everyone, everybody, none, take singu- 
lar verbs. Don’t, a contraction for do 
not, agrees accordingly. 

Principle 3: Piek a person and stick 
to it. ° 

Good Writing Is Strong Structurally 

Principle 4: Paragraph decisively. 
Fifteen words is a long sentence. One 
hundred words is too long a paragraph. 
Begin as a rule every paragraph with a 
summary lead, carry the thought for- 
ward a step at a time in a sentence at a 
time. 

Principle 5: Avoid two-way pro- 
nouns, loose relatives, and all such 
trouble-makers. Ex, He was buried be- 
side his wife who died six years before 
which was his wish. Going to the barn 
Monday morning, a horse was found 
missing by Andy Little. 


iv 


Principle 6: Start sentences with 
words that say something. Avoid a or 
the, there is, and such as first words. 

Good Writing Is Incisive 

Principle 7: Put negative statements 
in positive form. Not is seldom a 
strong word; but antithesis, never and 
none are. Ex. Not He was not very 
often on time But He usually came 
late, 

Prineiple 8: Unless the verb has 
life, the sentence is dead. Not This 
would seem to show But This indicates. 
Not He gave utterance again to the 
thought But He repeated. Not He 
spoke in a mocking, deriding manner 
But He jeered. 

Principle 9: Shun the use of the 
passive voice. Not The meeting was 
attended by a crowd of 900 But Nine 
hundred came. Not Confirmation of 
the rumor has not yet been obtained 
But The rumor remains unconfirmed. 

Prineiple 10: Drive straight to the 
period. Avoid detours. Brevity vs. 
“Bostonese.” Not In many cases chil- 
dren were in an undernourished condi- 
tion But Many children were under- 
nourished. Not He was conveyed to 
his home in an intoxicated condition 
But He was carried home drunk. Not 
In the near future But Soon or shortly. 
Not Held a conference; held a meeting 
But Conferred; met. Not Gave a talk; 
made a speech But Talked; spoke. Not 
There is no dovwh+ but that But No 
doubt. 

Principle 11: Despise vague and ab- 
stract words. Prefer rough words that 
throw pictures to nice words that do 
not. Not He showed signs of confusion 
But He blushed and squirmed. Not A 
period of unfavorable weather set in 
But It rained every day that week. 
Not Evidences of gratification were not 
lacking when the audience was given a 
chance to contribute But When the hat 
was passed, the crowd put in $387. Not 
Evidences of displeasure were manifest 
as the performer hurriedly left the hall 
But Some hissed, others threw eggs, 
the saxoplione ;Layer jumped out the 
window. 

Principle 12: Write as you would 
say it, only better. 

Principle 13: The only way to write 
is to write. The only way to write well 
is to re-write. 

Principle 14° “Sood writing is cor- 
rect, compact, int.sive, individual, and 
therefore’straightforward and clear. 

What to Write About 

Develop the ability to recognize news 
when met. 

The tendency is to see only the rare 
item, the exceptionally brilliant ac- 
complishment. 

Every step in the development of 
every project is news. 

It is news when a meeting has been 
held; a field trip condueted; a project 
planned. 

Results of a demonstration, contest, 
project, constitute news. 

A mine of newg is found in personal 
happenings. 

How to Write 


In the first sentence tell who, what, 
when, and where, and sometimes how 
and why. 

Arrange the order to provide empha- 
sis where needed. 

Play up the new and interesting fea- 
tures. 


Tell the facts and let them speak for 
themselves; or rather, quote someone. 

Avoid “quotitis.” 

Words implying opinion are also to 
be avoided, such as an interesting meet- 
ing, inspiring speaker, marvelous dem- 
onstration, splendid spirit, delicious 
supper, superb lecture. State the fact— 
The crowd stayed an hour overtime— 
and let the reader judge whether or not 
the meeting was interesting. 

Use figures; not gushing adjectives. 

Avoid giving facts regarding a person 
that places him in a bad light. State 
the fact, if desirable, but omit the name. 

Never apologize for work undone, 
poorly done, for lack of interest, for 
low attendance, or anything else in a 
news story. 


Keeping the Problem Real 


(Continued from page 41) 


“Then how are we to ascertain what 
results could be obtained from the other 
28 varieties?” asked Mr. Smith. This 
question produced some little silence on 
the part of the group as they thought 
over the matter. Finally one man sug- 
gested, “The experiment stations over 
the state should be able to give us in- 
formation for comparison.” This sug- 
gestion met with the instant approval 
of all the class. 

Mr. Smith then produced several 
charts, on which were shown results ob- 
tained from the experiment. stations. 
These charts were printed in large 
figures so that they might be easily read 
by the members of the class. Mr. Smith 
stated that no variety had been listed 
on the charts which had not been tried 
at least three times in the last five 
years. He further stated that the chart 
showed the results from each of the hill 
experiment stations for the past 12 
years. Mr. Smith then proceeded to 
explain the charts in detail. Lint per 
acre being considered most important 
factor, a chart comparing the lint per 
acre of 34 cotton varieties was thumb- 
tacked on the wall. A close inspection 
was made of the average yields of lint 
per acre from all the hill experiment 
stations in the state. The class agreed 
upon a minimum yield per acre of lint 
and decided that all varieties that did 
not measure up to this yield per acre 
would be eliminated. Mr. Molpus of 
the class called out each variety that 
produced more lint per acre than was 
decided upon as a minimum, which Mr. 
Smith wrote down on one of the 
blackboards. There happened to be 10 
varieties that produced more. 


Staple length was the next factor to 
be considered. The group decided that 
a one-inch staple would very likely 
prove most profitable for them. The 
farmers therefore decided any of the 10 
varieties which fell below one-inch 
staple should be eliminated. 

This process of elimination was con- 
tinued thru each of the six factors under 
consideration, until the class had de- 
cided upon a variety that would pro- 
duce a better quality and greater 
amount of cotton. 

The farmers made their own deci- 
sions, being guided by the suggestions 
of Mr. Smith, who served more or less 
as a leader of the discussions permitting 
the farmers to give voice to their own 
views and to reach their own conclu- 
sions. ‘ 
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